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Although differing in enrollment, student-teacher 
ratio, admission? 'policy, cost r curriculum content , and geographic 
location of students/ the Southeast Mislsoqri State University Library 
^(SEKSOh developed* a successful b|3p.ip graphic instruction program 
based on EaAham Collegers Bibliographic tnstrjuction Ccn|£rence of 
Novembe # r^47 and 1 8 *<+9T7\' Designed to efchance students' research 
skills and to give 'librarians a more^active role Jji the educational 
process , thJ pfogram provided bibliographic instruction for 
experimental groups from the English, History, Psychology, and Speech 
Departments; control groups did not* ^eceitfe such^jistruction- 
Presentations, involved ^teachitfg the us?e;'of-the card catalog and, 
.periodical indexes* search strategy, and bibliography,, and a tour of, 
the library. Responses to a 4 5-question evaluation questionnaire 
indicated that student research s\ill£ did improve, with significant 
differences bettfeen experimental and' control groups; however , 
students 1 attitudes toward librarians and tiie library did npt 
improve* It vas • concluded that education!^ philosophy and 
adaininstrative policy hav/e a greater influence bn the program 1 s 
su$jtae,ss than the* characteristics mentioned" above. Seven references 
arFlisted. (RBF) ' 4 . 
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• CAN A MISSOURI STATE UNIVERSITY SUCCESSFULLY OPERATE 
A COURSE-INTEGRATED BIBLIOGRAPHIC INSTRUCTION PROGRAM? 

£ James W. Hart and Gwendolyn Stevens 

•I • - 

^ > Introduction 

• \ - . . > • . 

•Ihe significance- Qf the project described in this paper is that South- 
east Missouri State University Librar^ has developed a distinctive and suc- 
cessful bibliographic instruction project based on principles learned at m 

Ear lham"c6 liege's Bibliographic Instruction Conference of November 17 and 10, 

* ♦ ; 

1977*. 1 This conference explained in detail how Barlham's well known course-in- 

.i . * * 

tegrated bibliograptfic instruction prbcfram works. Whereas we initially suspected^ 

that the success of E*/rlham's bibliographic" instruction 'program might be due to 
the type of students attracted to the college and the learning milieu it provides, 
this turned out not to be the case. * . 

The "differences between the two schools may be inferred by comparing six 

characteristics of "the two institutions: enrollment, student- teaser ratio, ad- 

r . . . / 

-missions policy, - cost, curriculum, and the geographic areas from which they draw 

-their students. The 1978-79 Yearbook of Higher Education reports that- Earlham's 
"enrollment at that time was 1,044 full time and 1,4 part time students and South- 
east Misfcourfstate's (hereafter referred to as SEMSU) enrollment was 7,086 
full time, and' 1,498 part time students. 2 Although SEMSU can not^be called a j.°arge 
university, it is certainly larger than Earlham'tA an extent that would contri- 

.'bute. to the difference in learning milieu. Ear lham's -student/faculty ratio 
was 10;.6 to'. 97, about 10 to'l, whereas "SEMS.U's^ was 20»06 to 1, about twice 
'Earl'ham'-s^ratio'. Earlham's small size contributes to the cohesion of the 
acaderaid community and to student's visibility in that community. SEMSU's_ 
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size on the other hand, will necessarily contribute -to diversity of 
W 

academic community and less visibility for individual students in'that 

' < Si ' 

community. The difference in student/faculty ratios ^indicates that classes 

at Earlham are,Vn~the average, smaller than those' at SEMSU. Smaller clas,s 
size lends itself to greater class 'participation and more opportunities for 
discussion between students and faculty. This does not necessarily mearr that 
education at Earlham is more personal than 'education at SEMSU; tor both 
institutions have relaxed, informal atmospheres that contribute to good rela- 
tionships between students* "and faculty. It means rather that education at 
Earlham is likely to be more ' individualized than that at SEM&U. 

Earlham' s admission policy is more selective than that at SEMSU. Earl- 

"ham's catalog does not indicate a clear standard for acceptance or rejection 

» 

but implies that, although the adademic standards for. admission are high, 
* s 

some students who do not meet those standards will°be admitted for membership , 
in the Society of Friends, or for their ability to contribute to the diversity 
of the academic community. 4 "Approximately .70 per Cent of [accepted candidates] 
rank in the top quartfer of their high 'school cla|s." 5 SEMSU's policy is 'that 
"Missouri high school graduates. . -must 'rank in the upper two-tft?.rds of the ..• 
graduating class or score above the 33rd percentile ,on the School and College* 
Ability Test (SCAT) or any other generally-accepted college admissions test.,. .'. 
Out-of-state high school graduates are considered for admission.' .. if they ra°nk I 
in the upper half of their graduating class or score on or' above the 50tK per- • 
centile on any generally-accepted college admissions test." 6 Approximately 60%* 
of SEMSU' s 1978 freshman class ranked in the 60th through. 99th percentiles 
their graduating high school class and one third of that class -ranked in the , 
top 20 percentiles of their, high school 'graduating class. 7 Although percent 
•and percentiles are not precisely comparable, this- comparison should illustrate 
at least roughly that Earlham' s policy results in.' a slightly better academi- . 
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caplly prepared student body* 

The. fourth difference between Earlham and SJMSU is the costf. In the 1979- 

' \ s 

80 academic year it cost a student living in a dormitory $6, 100 to attend EaFl-* 

ham/ This fee paid for room, meals, tuition and incidental fees. *The same 

year it cost an undergraduate student who was a Missouri resident living in a 

/ ._ 

dormitory $1/315 to ^attend SEMSU. This fee^ includes incidental fees, room and 
meals. Financial aid helps^ to reduce the, difference between the costs .of t attend 
ing these two "schools. In 1978 approximately 50% of Earlham's entering fr_esjimen 
and 31% of SEMSU 1 s freshmen received financial aid. All of Earlham 1 s freshmen 
receiving financial aid and almost 90% of SE^JSU's freshmen receiving financial 
aid received full support. 10 This is not enough, however, to alter the con- 
clusion at Earlham's students, on the'aver^ge, cdme from families whose 
economic ,status is substantially higher' than the economic status of SEMSU] s 
students 1 families. Earlham's high cost would tend to restrict its student 
body to those from 'a smaller socioeconomic group, and thereby contribute to the 
cohesiveness of its student body. - SEMSU's low cost tends to contribut^o its 
diversity by making it possible for students from a wider socioeconomic group 
to attend. * - 

The next point of comparison is the curriculum or intellectual orientation. 
Does the curriculum emphasize the traditional liberal arts rather tfian education 
for careers? Does the curriculum prepare students for % graduate school or for 
business and the professions? Certainly this is a^matter of degree and both 

Earlham and SEMSU send students on to farther education and out into the Vorld 

K > ■ 

of Work.'* Nevertheless, it seems .that an examination *of the course descriptions 

) . - . ; - • ' ' 

^^in^feh^ catalogs of both schools shows that Earlham tends to emphasize the tradi- 
tional -'liberal arts whereas SEMSU balances the two just about equa'liy. An 
Earlham student who wishes to prepare for a career in business must major in 

f * r • \ - ; ' . '«••■" 

arid select courses sudh as "Principles of Political Economy," 



economics ar 
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"Financial Accounting" and "Management Economic?. 1,11 'A SEMSU student may majftr 

in management, marketing, accounting, finance, rea i estate or computer science 

and take courses, that are directly related, to his career choice or may majc-r irv 

v ' * . 

English preparation for graduate work. 

The two institutions attract: stu&entk from ^different geographic areas,. 
Earlhajn has no particular* service area or geographical constituency. It is 
very probable, although we have npt found any documentation to support this 
proposition, that 'Earlham draws its students from the entire country. As a 
Missouri state university SEMSU has a service area in th'e southeast region of 
the state including St. Louis. an^ in 1978 it drew 92% of dts students from with- 



in the state. I 2 This difference crosses the socioeconomic range and gives 

• ^* 

Earlham a different kind, of diversity from that at SEMSU. . 

Let us summarize the differences between the two schools. Earlham'fe learn- 
ing milieu is characterized Iqy a small college community; small classes, greater 
visibility for individual 's-tudents, and a traditional liberal arts curriculum. 
SEMSU 1 s learning milieu is characterized by a significantly larger university 
community than Earlham 1 s, larger classes, less visibility for individual • 
students, and a curriculum that is. balanced between the liberal arts and 
education for career preparation. Earlham' s student botfy is slightly better 
academically prepared Upon matri'culaticV, comes from a narrower and higher 
.socioeconomic range', is likely interested in a traditional liberar arts educa- 

c 

.toon, -and comes from- a broader geographical area. SEMSU 1 s student body is not 

quite so well academically prepared^ .Earlham' s is updn Matriculation', comes ^ 

from a broader socioeconomic range and narrower geographic area, and is slightly 

more interested in dareer preparation than^Earlham' s student body. 

These differences nptwithstanding, the two institutions share one quality 

that has proved to be a sine qua non of a successful course-integrated biblio- 
.« — — — > * 

graphic instruction' pro jects ' the librarians "have an excellent rapport with 
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the classroom faculty. The senior librarians here have close personal 
' associations with classroom faculty members going back many years. Even . 
. before winning faculty status in 1976, tHey served on some university com- 
mittees. Since 1976 librarians at SEMSU have served on Faculty Senate com- . • . 
mittees such as the Committee' on Committees; the Faculty Status^ Committee, the 
Promotion and Tenure Committed; and in 1980 the Library won a permanent place 
oil the Committee on Committees. Librarians a£ SEMSU have al^o chaired &uch , - 
•committees as the Grants and Research Funding Committee, th^/salary Committee, 
and the Faculty Welfare Committee., Since 1976 nil librarians recommended by 

the Library to the University faculty Promotions Committee have been promoted. % 

> \ ' ^ . 

Clearly librarians here have faculty status not only in name but in fact. I 

• ' « ' ~' , * <fe 

shall now proceed to describe SEMSU 1 s program, which, as I have said, is 

patterned after Earlham's. . < 

V 

. The Development the Project j v 

* - 

This project was, begun in the fall of 1977 .when' William J. Petrek, Vice 
President for Academic Services, sent a reference librarian, a professor in 
the Speech Communication Department, and a professor in 'the History Department 
. .to a Bibliographic Instruction Conference at EarTham College.* After the c<)n- 
ference, Dr. Petrek called a series of meetings of the Dean of the 'College of 
Humanities, the Dean'of the'College of Social Sciences, ( \he Qi rector of -£h& 
Library, an£- the university's representatives^ to/the" conference. The result of 
1^hose s meetings was a proposal for a College Library Program Grartt which was sub- 
mitted to the National Endowment for the Humanities in April 1978. Although the 
grant was not obtained, Dr. Petrek was able to fund the project <*t a lower level 
• g ,> * than described in the proposal. 
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• The Model 

SEMSU's project was based'on a -model that set goals and specified a core of 
information to be taught, a teaching strategy, and a method, of evaluation. ,Be- . 
yond those\Limits, however, the project was flexible. Indeed, the tvo librarians 
who taught in\he project used difference technique examples a r*d, "handouts to'* 
.■teach the same core of ideas and information. - The model was ^designed to give ^ 
the project both the ability to adapt to changing J conditipns and needs and a 
well-organized framework' which could be objectively evaluated. 

* 

The Goals ' _...„._ — 

The project had two genefal, 3-ong-range goals, the.fi'rst of Which was % 
» ■* » 

served "by two short-range specific objectives. The first goal, both ifi order 

and importance^ was to enhance students' research skftls. This would-be 

♦ * 
accomplished by fulfillment of two objectives: to improve students' library 

& * 

use skills aod to improve students' attutudes - towai^ the library and librarians; 

Both of these objectives were measured £>y an evaluation instrument designed 

s * * 

.specifically for this project. The second ^oal was to give librarians a more 

active role in the educational process. This would be accomplished merely, by 

the operati<^h of the project. ' 



Relations with Classroom Faculty ^ ■ 

At the beginning of eacft' semester the project librarians contacted the 
History, Speech, and English departments to determine which classroom .faculty 
would be involved in the project. The quickest " and mo^st effective method was 
to contact on£ professor in the department who would in ^irn contact colleagues. 
The, most important cri terion for selecting a contact person in a department was 
prior acquaintance with bibliographic instruction or enthusiasm for the library. * 
Two very effective contacts in this project were Gene Ramsey in History and 
Jim Scan^c-n in English. History and English have always been very enthusiastic 
about this project. * 
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.The Psychology Department wa'S not originally involved in this project. 

Prior to the beginning of the spring 1980 Semeste'r all of the psychology 

faculty members were con-tacted and their participation- in this project .was 

solicited The 'response frc-m this^ department was overwhelming; after con- 

tacting only three faculty the project *h ad all the psychology classes it 

could accommodate. It. was clear from this i that there are pockets of latent 

it, 

interest among the faculty that the 'Library could cultivate A if it had the 



resources. 



» 'Library faculty stayed# % in close touch with classroom faculty throughout 
the semester. The <sontact person in each departments (except Psychology) can- , 
vassed all classroom f acuity in his department to determine whether or not they 
would participate in the project. Canvassing fall semes^er^was done at the , 
beginning of that semester and 'canvassing for the sprirtg ^semester was done at 

; % * • \. * - • * ' , . > 

the end of the fall semester. Each classroom teacher who volunteered to ^ 

participate was then contacted either by phone or in person by the librarian 

who was going to do< the* instruction for his class. The librarian then met 

each classroom faculty member thr>ee or four more times during the semester. 

They would at least meet for the pre-test and two sessions of instruction. If 

three sessions df- instructions were giverf, they met four times. In affew cases 

librarians had* to contact classroom 'faculty more than ortce to complete the ■« 

arrangements for instruction. Now this does not sbund like a great deal of 

contact. Yet if one considers, that it is unusual for a classroom faculty member 

to cal^ lib^rians at all to*notify them that he has made an- assignment which . 

t < 

will require the use of the- library, it is obvious that the project librarian^ 
were 'very fortunate indeed to have' as much contact with classroom faculty as 
they did. ' ' : 



\ 
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' The Courses 9 • 
* * * 

The courses* involved in this project; were "English Composition II, " 
"American History IP, " "Fundamentals of Speech" and several, upper and lower 
division psychology courses. The "English Composition II" courses may be tradi- 
tional English composition or may concentrate on subjects such as "Sports and 
Society;" ^'Wbmen and Society," and "Human Motivation." Although* every classroom 
teacher has an individual approach, most assign one short (three to five pages) 
and one long" paper "(seuen to ten< pages) . "American History II" is a required 
course. Those sections which participated in the bibliographic instruction P}?o- 
ject were assigned one seven, to ten page paper. "Fundamentals of Speech" )A a 
one semester elective in which all sections follow' the same format.. Students 
give several speeches of different types* Those students need a particular type 

m of ^rather superficial information. /The^e cours.es were chosen because they enroll 
fre^jimen »who have had little exposure to Kent Library and "require library 
research for papers 4 or speeches. The psychology courses included "General 

, -Psychology," the introductory course, "Psychology and the Law," "Introduction to 
•Perception," "Educational Psychology," and "Motivation £nd Emotioa-. " All of* . 
% these courses required either a'library research project or a paper. Most of 

-s the classes used in -this project were limited to approximately 25 students each 

" (except for "General Psychology") .. All classes were evaluated in the same ipanr\er, 

• * * 

' For nearly every experimental group that received the instruction in these 

• V ^ • . • ' 

various- classes, there wag a control group which received no instruction or 

instruction given by the classroom faculty member. J Both groups were tested 

and the results helped evaluate the project. In the first semester 550 stydents 

in eight classes served as the experimental groups and In the second semester 

- 262 students in 14 sections? served as the experimental gro.up- The control 

groups for each sfemester cbntained *283 students in six classes during the first 

i 

semester and 425 students in ten sections during the second semester. While 
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these groups were quite larger the data presented reflects a total number of \ r 
746 students (267 for the' first semester and 479 for the second semester) due 

to incomplete data or general college attrition, 

* * * * 

The Instruction * ^ „ 

The class sessions consisted of three different types of presentations 
that could be given in any order. The information tS be presented in each 
type was standardized. Two of these sessions were required; the other was at 
the discretion of the classroom faculty. * > 

The first type taught -the use of the (»ard catalog and the peribdifcal indexes. 
This session took place in the library and lasted fifty minutes.* Included in 
this ses'sion was. the tripartite divdsion of the card catalog, alphabetize*^ 
order in the card catalog, how to identify the elements of a catalog card, the 
use of the Library of Congress List of Subject Headings , how to' identify the 
elements bf a periodical citation and the difference between a periodical 
index and an abstracting service. The two librarians involved in the project' 
used different methods to teach this material." One used signs »and worksheets 
to illustrate the lecture and give students immediate, on tfie spot practice and 
feedback. The card catalog worksheet, for example, directed a' student tq a 
certain drawer and jard, and posed questions about that card, such a£ who is 
the author, what is the call number, etc. Students filled the worksheets 0ut 
. directly lifter the^lecture for that subject. % The worksheets were not graded; 
their purpose was to stimulate qoestians that yrould not otherwise have been 
asked, 'give the librarian direct feedback about the presentation, and* give the 
students practice. These three goals w ere all accomplished. It is interesting 
to note that nearly all students asked questions about periodical indexes.^ 4 ><H 
The other librarian used handouts to illustrate^the^JLectures arid taught news- * 

♦ , 

paper indexes in addition to the other material. • ■ 
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The second type of .session cbvered search strategy and bibliography. 

This vas a fifty munute lecture aud discussion given in the classroom. It 

covered the following topics: ' . 

» s . 1 

(a) ' bibliographies * v . 

**(b) where students can find l>ibliogr^phies ^' 

• k 1 , 

(c) how students should carry on research in the library 

(6) > . a sample search strategy ^ 

Four general principles yrere emphasized throughout the lecture: < (1)" begin 

with, introductory sources such as Encyclopedias, (2) *us6 bibliographies before 

uping the card catalog (impossible) ,^(3) use selective -bibliographies before 

using comprehensive bibliographies, and (4) every library search shouid be 

treated differently from every other search. An annotated .bibliography of 

reference works on the subject at hand was passed oyt to the *studejits at^this 

. session. Althc^gh this lecture began as a mere carbon ^copy.of one 9f Evan 

Farber'-s lectures, it developed more/rapidly than any other aspect of the^. 

project. At the beginning of , the project, 'the materia on bibliographies was 

presented before the search strategy. This material hy itself, however, seemed 

to bore t\\e students. By the end of the project the 'sample search strategy was 

* f • • 

given first and the other information was worked^ into the ensuing discussion. 

• # ' - ' r *^ 

*In the beginning; mimeograph copies of the -search strategy were handed out and 

it was .discussed without any accompanying illustrations. . ? Students found 'it 

♦too difficult to follow the biscus£ion by this m§bhod and by th£ middle of the 

second semester all the search - strategies .were given by transparency and - 

< * * • . . f % ; 

overhead pro jector-r * The sample search strategiSS^learly elicited more 
Voluntary studentr response thart^any of the other two segments of tyie project 
because students could relate them most directly to t'heir assignment.; * ' ' % 

• ' • ' . -. ■ • , v : - « 

.The npstr successful presentation of all was for "The Jazz Age, "-a section 
of "Eh^lish Composition II." The entire presentation was a sample Search 
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Strategy on Al Capone. It opened with a vesy bloody passage from Bloodletters 
and Badmen* 5 This captured students 1 attention better than any other aspect of 



the project. ■ Tfye., Explanation of the search was interspersed with anecdotes 

^ > V . / 

about Capone's life. As much attention was given to the entertaining aspects* 

* » < • 

of this presentation as to the educational. Indeed, the students applauded at 
#>» 

the end df C;ne of these. Yet it elicited more questions from students about 
research techniques than any other presentation, which! ^ndicated~that enhancing 

s 

7 ■ v w , 

the entertainment value of the presentation enhanced the educational valuta at 
the same time. * 

Ihe optional .meeting consisted of a twenty-minute tour of the Library 

i 

which included the card catalog, the reference collection, the indexes to 

' \ 

government documents, reference desk hours, the function of a reference 
s libraFian, the indexe's and abstracts to periodical ^Literature and the location 
of periodicals. During this session the librarians merely pointed out locations 
and gave simple explanations. If this session was included, it occurred before 
the^irst .session. If it was omitted, the first session included a short tour * 
-of the reference collection/ the indexes to government documents , the indexes 

to periodical literature, and information on locating periodical articles, 

• • • ' * 

During the^ first .semester, the classroom teachers in History requested that their 

the 

/ * 
students not receive the tour at all. At the end or that semester on£ of A most 

* 1 

common responses on the post-twst indicated that the^etudents had wanted a tour, 
. * % 

When, during thp second semester, one history teacher let his class vote on 

whether or not to have a tour, a majority of the students voted fo^ the tour, 
v 

In addition to these three types of sessions the history faculty requested 

i 1 4 » 

.that a librarian meet students ind^yidually fB ^ea.d' their preliminary bibliographies 

and m^fce recommendations to help improve them. This was done after the 

librarian had spoken to the class but before the papers were due. No jgrade3 

were given; students were merely informed of how to improve their research. 
< 

♦ ■ 

13' 
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ilhese sessions lasted approximately 20 minutes and, while helping the student 
on a specific problem, also provided an opportunity to / repeat the most important 
points of the classroom lecture and provided direct feedback on how well the 
students were master ing~afid applying what was taught in the otber session^. 

The Operation of the Project 
» — » • 

The first task each semester was to contact the faculty liaisons in each 
participating department to find out which classes and which teachers would 
participate that semester. During the first* semester faculty liaisons were* 
contacted during the first week of classes for that semester and at the end 
of the first semester they were contacted for* the second semester . Faculty 
liaisons had to be contacted during the first week of the fall semester as 
opposed to the end (%f the previous spring semester because many of them did 
not have their fall schedules completed until summer. 

Once the librarians had a list of all- the classes and teachers who would 

participate in a given semester, they (the librarians) divided the classes up 

betweenl them. Next the librarians telephoned or interviewed personally all 
) > ' 

the classroom teachers whose .classes .he or she had taken* During these con- 
versations the librarian described the project in detail, and asked the^ 
classroom teacher when he would like to have the pre-test and the instruction, 
what the content of the course whs and what Subject might be used in the search 
strategy lecture* * ^ . ~ 

The next task was to prepare for the class. The instructional materials 
and lectures for the history and speech .classes had been created before the 
project began whereas the materials and lectures for the English and psychology 
classes had to be created while .the project was ia operation. As copies of 
previously prepared material rar\,out, new., copies h&d to be made. An annotated 
bibliography of reference works, an outline of the sample^search strategy and 

14 * . 
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a lecture were prepared for each search strategy lecture. In addition to this 
one of the project librarians prepared her own handouts for teaching the use of 
the card catalog, the Library of Congress List of Subject Headings and newspaper 
indexes. The other librarian prepared worksheets for teaching the use of the 
card catalog and periodical indexes which has been previously explained in the 
sectiS^on instruction. Preparation for the classes and the pre-test had to be 
done between the time tfre classroom faculty were contacted and the instruction 
itself. / » 

- m After the instruc tion t he librarians contacted the classroom faculty * / 
to set a date for the administration of the post-tests. The entire process of 
arranging for and giving the post-tests was one of the most difficult of the 
entire project!* By that time it was usually the second . half * of the semester 
and* everyone was tired. Although no one said so, it was obvious that the 
instruction was of inajor importance and as the semester wore on the post-test 
appeared less and less important to everyone involved. In retrospect it 
seems that the form of evaluation used in this project was too much of a burden 
for such a small project. Although it allows for very detailed, precise and 
objective judgements to be made, the benefits of the pre-test/post-test ^ form of 
evaluation are not great enof^ to justify the time and trouble it caused. N 

The only restriction on classroom teachers was that the content of the 
^instruction and the sequence, pre-test/instruct ion/post -test , had to be adhered 
to by all participating classes. In all other respects classroom teachers were* 
given as much freedom as possible. The. librarians made no restrictions on when 
they would do the instruction.' 



Evaluation W? 

Only the first goal needed to be evaluated; the* second goal, to give 

* . • 
librarians a more active role in the educational process, was achieved merely 
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by the operation of the project. Goal one, to enhance students 1 ' research skills 
was divided into frwo objectives: , (a) to improve students 1 library use skills 
and (b) to improve their attitudes toward the library and librarians. This 
goal's -two objectives were measured using a locally produced 45 question ^valua- 
tion instrument designed specifically for this project and results indicated, 

16 

that the first objective was attained, but the second was not.. v • 

\\> , 

The first section of the evaluation instrument consisted of 30 multiple 
choice questions based on the information taught in the project. The 
reliabilities of the instrument ranged from .66 with a standard erroAof 1.93 



for the fall semester experimental subjects 1 pre-test to .82 with a stendard 
error of 1.92 .for the same group's- post- test as measured by. Kudder -Richardson 
reliabilities. *The reliabilities of the other groups' tests were all clustered 

around .77. The second section contained 15 statements on students.' attitudes 

* ** * f • 

toward tfie library presented in a Likefrt-type format (l=agree, 5=disagree) . 
Hie reliabilities of this section were also fairly high ranging from .67 to 
76.. since attitudes did not seem to change .appreciably from pre-tdst to 



post-test for any group, the project was clearly unable to change attitudes. 
Ihis fact leads directly to the conclusions that instruction librarians' time 
iS better spent attempting <^0 teach skills than, attempting to change attitudes 
aria* that we do not know what variables contribute to students' attitudes toward 
Kent Library* 

The pre-test instrument was administered to all groups during the first two 
weeks of classes (before any bibliographic ; instruction) and the post-test was # 
administered during the closing weeks of the semester (after the ^biblio graphic 
instruction had been given to ♦the experimental groups)* Not all pre-tests and 
not all ,post-tests were given at one tiifte. „ They were given at the individual . 
classroom teacher 1 s convenience. The library faculty administered the pre-tests 
to the experimental groups, but not to the 'control groups; the classroom faculty 

• ' 16 
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administered the post -test to both experimental and control groups. Students 

* * v % 

who had formerly been "exposed ' ta our instruction */ere asked not t.o take the 

pre- and post-tests in a second Experimental group class. In any case in which 

» 

V there' wa^more than one setjctf data ' la set of data being a set of responses for 
\one pre-test and one post-test) for any given student, only the first set qf o 
data was used. Thus, although sane' students participated in the project several 
times, there was at most 'one complete set of data^ per student. Table 1 reflects 
the research -design. * ^ 

Table » 1 

Beginning of Semester End of Semester" 

Experimental -group Pre-test Instruction Post-test * 

Control group Pre-test * No Instruction Post-test 

The data ; fro'm the evaluation questionnaire (for all classes collapsed for 
librarians) was analyzed in the following ways: (1) an analysis of variance fc?r 

* refoeated«measures, ANOVA-R, was utilized'in the analysis of the pre-post test* 
data fpr both skills and attitudes (a* prior evaluation of the^pre-test data 
revealed that the 'hypothesis of equality between groups could not be rejected); 

* and (2) ^an item analysis of both the skills and attitudes statements. The, 
dependent variable in the-, analysis was the skills acquisition or attitudes 
toward the library as measured by the questionnaire discussed above. ' The ^ 
independent variables included (1) the experimental-control group dimensiph, / 
(2) the pr^post tes£ dimension and (3) the interaction of ttiese two variables. 

' Fo£ the first semester the ANOVA-R revealed, a main effect for the 
variable of pre-post (F=39.44, df 1/280, p^.0001) and experiment al-controj. 
(F=16*76, df 1/240, p<.0001) but there was no interaction effect beyond chance 
expectation. The students did increase in skills acquisition both over time 
and due to the Bibliographic Instruction Project. 
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effects are uninter- 
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For the second semester the ANOV^-R revealed, main effects for'the variable 

of pre-post (£=43.24, df 1/462, p<£.0001), and experjjnentajl -control, (£=9.45, 

df 2/488, p <*.00pi). The interaction of pre-post and experimental-control also 

differed beyond chance (£=10.80, df 1/462, p< .01), When 

effect is statistically beyond chance* expectation the main 

pretable. Therefore, we shall focus on the interaction. 

The interactional results indicate th^t: there was a significant difference 

in skills 1 acquisition over time that was clearly dependent on group membership. 

Figure 2 displays the results for both the first and second semester. 

The evaluation instrument was also used to help determine which segments of 

the program were most effective. An item analysis indicated the areas in which 

the students* responses on the evaluation instrument improved over the course 

of the semester and the areas in which they did not improve. Thfe objective 

information from the item analysis generally corroborated the observations of 

the "tnstruction librarians. ^ * 

In the fall semester there was mairke^ improvement in eleven questions 
* * » 

(8, 9., 10, 21, 22, 24,25,26,27,29,30) but in the spring improvement occurred in only 
seven (1,21,22,24,27,29,30). (See appendix f(jr full questionnaire) Thpse 
questions whose responses improved the fall semester concerned the difference 
1 betweA^ word -by-word and letter-by-letter alphabetizing in the catalog, the 
definition of bibliography, search strategy and the use of periodical; indexes. 

* > * 7 

4 * ft 

Those questions whose responses improved in the spring semester concerned the 
identification of the call number 'on a sample catalog card, the definition of 
bibliography, search strategy, and the use of periodical indexes. For both 
semesters the greatest amount of improvement occurred in the same areas.* The 
instruction librarians expected the improvements to come in these areas, but 
since they were more confident and familiar with the program the second semester 
they expected that their teaching would be more effective and consequently 

V' * * • 
... 

* ) ' . * - 
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scores would improve j" more "during ^he second semes.ter than during the first. 
There is .i>o apparent reason for this lack of improvement from one semester to 
the next* 

In the-'first semester there were seven questions (2,3,5,12,15,17,23). shared 
by both groups which 90% or bBtter of the -^xbject-s answered correctly and two 
questions (4,1'8) for which 90% of the experimental group and 85% or better of 
the control group answered correctly. Questions 2,3,4 and 5 ask students to^ 
identify the author, title, date of publication and bibliography note from a v 
sample catalog card? 12 and 15 ask students to identify peri&dical volume 
number and author from 4 sample Readers 1 Guide citation, % 17 and 18 ask students to 
identify the subject heading and date of the article from a New York Times Index 
citation, and 23 asks students what the best way to search for periodical articles 
is. The scores on these questions did not improve appreciably from pre-to post 
test situation. This verifies that most' students already have at least an 
Instinctual grasp of some of the basics of reading ^catalog card, periodical 
index citation and newspaper index citation. — 

The scores on one question did improve appreciably from pre- to post-test 
situation. This was question number 4, which asked students" to 'identify the 
date of publication from a sample catalog card. There was a t^n percent increase 
of respondents answering this question correctly at the end of the first semester. 

In the spring ten questions (2,3,4, 5, 11,. 12,}.5,17, 18, 23) were answered cor- 
rectly in both* the experimental and control group by 90% dF\he students or 

♦ - > 

better. Two" other questions (6<13) were answered correctly by 90% or better of 

the* subjects in the experimental -grawp and by 85% or better in the control group. 
All but, three of these questions (6,11,13) were also answered correctly in the 
first* semester by 90%" or better of -the experimental and 85% or betArXf^fch^ - 
control group. £estion 6 asked students .to identi'fy in which side^of Kent 
Library's divided catalog ci sample card would* be filed. Question 11 and 13 
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asked students td identify the title of a periodical article and. the volume 



s 



tude 
ofrt 



nuiriber o™the p|riodical from a- §aiftple Readers' Guide citiation. This rein- 
forces the conclusion stated earlier that most of SB^SU's students have at 

tf* least an instinctual grasp V^f soipe of the basics of reading catalog card§, 

• * 

periodical citations and newspape^ index citations. tf '» % 

• * * 

On the other hand, only a % small percentage of students knew the answers* 

to questions 7,^9 and 10 and the number of students who could answer them 

correctly did not increase during the semester. This is true only of question 

7 during the first semester, but of all four questions the, second semeste^. 

estions 7,8,9 and 10 asked students to arrange two words aqd two phrases in . 



' r correct alphabetical order, which requires a knowledge of the difference* between 

^.1 word-by-word arid letter-by-letter alphabetizing.^ * 

Although the statistical analyses revealed a significant increase of 
skills' acquisition for tf\$ experimental ' group for some questions, the per- 
centage of ^students in the control group who were able to improve their 
performance on some questions on the post-test also increased. This-was 
because iij spme control group clashes the f assignments required students to ; 
lefcrn /these skills on theif own or by asking a reference librarian and because 

* some control group professors gave their classes. their*'owft. branl of library 

I . • > ' "* •* 

instruction. Thus, the students in the project Required more sjsills in 

— ' ' " ■ ' ' ' i ■ u 

library use "than did those 'in the control group even though some classes in thef 

C * • * 

V . . „ A . - ' <" 

' control group received instruction from xjheir professors. ^ * 

/Vs • 

Ooncli?sion „ 

; In summary the project was successful at teaching the skills it purported! 

to teach, but was not abfce to affect students 1 attitudes toward the librarians 
J * - 

Ls* % I * \ «* si* i 

or^the library, Vrhe project strengthened the instructional ties between the 

project librari^Ac ancT'the participating c^assrbom faculty. It ga1fe # the fSrtic-^ 
s * — ** . * 

•■• • . . . • J . — *r- — *~r ■ 

■ ■ > ... V .... '• ... 
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ipating librarians a. more active role in the educational process insofar as they 

took part in it, . ( 

-The answer to t^e question posed in the title of this paper (can a Missouri 

state university successfully operate a course -integrated bibliographiq lnstruc- 

tion program), is yes. We did it at SEMSU. The fact that we! did^it ,is the basis 

| \ . f * , - * . \ 

for the further conclusion that the , # most important variable^ in the success of 

a program of this' sort are relations between classroom and library, faculty, the 

support of the librarians, and the support of ' the library and university 

" • " ' - . ' - «~ * 

administrations. We attained the moderate success that we had because our 

program was initiated by the Vice President, operated by the librarians and ^ 

sustained by the excellent relationship between library "and classroom faculty. 

In oth^r words, the political situation is the most important determinant of 

the success of a course-integrated bibliographic ii^structign program. It is 9 

the same -factor that has made Earlham's and SEMSU'lT" programs successful. The 

- — " 

size of the school, the degree of individualized instruction^ th e ' ac s^® m .ic_ 

preparation, of freshmen, the economic status of students, ^tudents^' intellectual 
* • . > < 

orientation and other similar factors have much less influence on such 9 a 

r * ^ ' ' * . ' 

'program than the educational philosophy and^administrative p6li<3y that anitoate 

\ ' ' ' 

"an institution. It seems ver^ probable that other similar programs could be 

$~ 

successfully instituted in other types ^f ins titutions^of higher education, if 

** 

the people in those iristitutions want them. „ j 
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